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The Witch Canoe in Flight 





From the painting by Henri Julien, reproduced through 
the courtesy of Librairie Beauchemin, Limitee, Montreal 


The Witch-Canoe -- 


La Chasse Gallery 


By Marius BarBeau 


Illustrated with photos of notable works of art obtained from the 
National Gallery, Ottawa. and other sources 


VERYTHING is easy to us now- 
adays. We live in an age of pro- 
gress and invention. It is 

enough to wish things to have them, 
even such as would have been thought 
miraculous fifty years ago—flying 
through the air, for instance. That 
was a bird’s privilege, not a man’s 
Fallen heirs to the sin of Adam, our 
penalty was to drag our feet on the 
earth as if linked to chain and ball. 
The laws of nature, or what seem- 
ingly they were, have been smashed 
to pieces in recent years. We can fly 
indeed, fly higher than the mountain 
eagle, faster than the pin-tailed duck 
and farther than the Arctic tern in 
its migrations from the pole to the 
tropics. All this, thanks to our labo- 
ratory wizards and their aeroplanes. 
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What would a lumberjack have said 
had you told him fifty years ago that 
he could bodily fly from his Gatineau 
logging camp to Lavaltrie, northeast 
of Montreal, in less than two hours? 
This would have been a great joke to 
him. Had you insisted he would have 
sworn his head off that you were the 
greatest liar that ever lived, and you 
would have heard more than that, for 
his vocabulary was full of explosives. 
Why! it actually took him weeks to 
drive his logs down the Gatineau — a 
stream barred by rocks and water- 
falls—and then days before he reach- 
ed home, wherever it was down the 
Saint Lawrence. No aeroplanes, no 
trains, hardly any roads in those days, 
just canoes or at best, on the Ottawa, 
river tramps! 
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Yet how inconsequent of him! He 
should have tied his tongue into a 
knot, had he remembered the story 
which he himself had told the night 
before, a story no less absurd to us 
than ours about aeroplanes would 
have been to him. For he had spoken 
of travelling fast, even faster than 
by aeroplanes; I mean, in his story 
of the Chasse Gallery for New Year’s 
eve—the Hunting of Arthur, don’t 
you know? The witch canoe, in other 
words. For travelling fast and cheap, 
that canoe was never beaten to this 
day. And it was safe enough; just a 
few scratches, at times, if you tumbled 
from the aerial canoe into a tree. But 
if you did, that was entirely your 
fault. 

You seem not to understand ! 
Perhaps you have not heard of the 
flying canoe of the French-Canadian 





woodsmen, the canoe that was like 
an aeroplane and was no less valuable 
than the witch-broom or the magic 
carpet of folk tales. 

Well then, listen to the story of Jos 
Busque, a lumberjack, and you will 
know all you wish about witch-canoes. 
It is truthful beyond question—or 
pretend it is—, for you could not hu- 
mor him while you question his vera- 
city. If there are marvels to-day — 
aeroplanes and the rest of it—why 
not also in the years past, only a dif- 
ferent sort? Hark to Joe Bousques! 

It was New Year’s eve, seventy 
years ago, day for day — I should 
say, night for night. I was nineteen 
then, just a boy, but strong as an ox, 
and a daredevil. Now I am eighty- 
nine and ripe for the grave. Puh! I 
wouldn’t sell my soul as I did then 
just to call on a girl, smart and pretty 
as she was, the wench. 





Courtesy of the National] Gallery 


The lumber camp at night, where the lumberjacks sing, make merry and tell tall 
tales in fashion of Joe Busque’s yarn of “La Chasse Gallery’. 
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Breaking camp at the end of winter at the lumber camp. Wood eng 


Courtesy of the National Gallery 
ravings on this 


and opposite page by Clare Leighton, who spent some time at the Gatineau lumber 
camps in the spring of 1981. 


But I did it once; yes, I shall never 
forget! We were sitting at night in 
front of the fire, more truthfully 
around a keg of Jamaica rum, which 
Jack Boyd, our tall foreman, had or- 
dered for us. Our cook, the hunch- 
back, was busy cooking beans and 
drawing big drafts of molasses for the 
candy-pull. Cupfuls of Jamaica went 
the rounds and clouds of smoke filled 
the air while we waited for the tip 
of the needle to strike the New Year, 
on midnight. 


The cook was telling yarns, as he 
always did, while he stirred the pots, 
and clapped the tin covers on. Nobody 
listened while he went on. 


“I feared nobody when I was young, 
God or devil. We made merry on New 
Year’s eve. Small drinks emptied large 
barrels. Now the men only sip at cups 
while we gulped down kegfuls. Ah my 
friends, how different in those days! 
At midnight we jumped over the head 


of a pork-barrel, from the old year into 
the new...” 

The rum made my head swim, so I 
leaned against the corded wood. All 
I remember is that the cook intoned 
the Raftsmen Song, 


Ou sont done tous les raftemen ? 
Dedans Bytown ils sont allés, 
Bing sur la rin 
Laisser passer les raftsmen, 
Bing sur la ring 
Ring ring ! 

(Where are all the raftsmen? 
To Bytown—Ottawa—they 

have gone!) 


But the men wouldn’t let him alone; 
they jolly well silenced him with an- 
other, 


Et tous les cooks sont des damnés. 
Ils font des beignes; on n’on mange pas. 
Bardi bardagne, bardi barda ! 

(And all the cooks speak to the devil ! 
They make doughnuts; nobody eat 
them...) 

Before they were done, I rolled my 
buffalo-robe around me and took a 


nap. 
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Photo by E. F. Mass.cotte 
Vincent-Ferrier de Repentigny, one of the 
best singers of French-Canadian folk songs 
at the Gatineau lumber camps. 
Jack Boyd rudely awakened me. 

“Jos,” he said, “it’s midnight. Get 
out for the barrel jump and we must 
get on with the New Year!” 

When I jumped over the pork-bar- 
rel into the new year, I found that 
most of the men had already left for 
the neighbours’ camp. I was a bit late! 

Boyd said to me, “What about see- 
ing your sweetheart to-night? Won’t 
you come with us to Lavaltrie?” 

“To Lavaltrie,” I answered, “Are 
you crazy? We are more than two 
hundred miles away. It would take a 
month to go there. No, I’m not ready 
to jump the boss!’’ 

That’s what I said, but I wasn’t sure 
of things yet. Was I awake or dream- 
ing? That blooming New Year had 
gone to my head. 


“Idiot!” he yelled; and speaking to 
the others, he said, ““Let’s roll him in 
the snow! That’ll bring him back to 
his senses.” They did. When I stood 
up I was like a snow ball. 

Boyd, coming close, spoke in whis- 
pers, “We'll travel in the bark canoe. 
Now can’t you understand when I talk 
to you?” 

—‘Ah, the bark canoe—the Chasse 
Gallery!” I answered. “But how about 
my soul, its salvation?” 

The men burst out laughing, and 
Boyd exclaimed,,. 

“He’s drunk! Let’s roll him again!” 

Aud they did. By that time, I wasn’t 
bothered so much with scruples. Like 
the others, I thought, I will attend to 
it when there’s time. Besides I took 
a fancy to the notion of kissing Lise, 
my “sweetheart at Lavaltrie—a New 


‘Year’s kiss, you understand! 


Near the canoe I had the creeps. It 
‘ooked diabolical, I wouldn’t step in at 
all! 

“That’s all right for you,” I protest- 
ed; “but I won’t sell my soul to Old 
Nick. No, siree!”’ 


—Look at him, the greenhorn! 

—He’s still hanging to his mammy’s 
-kirts, good little boy! 

That was too much. For I was on 
my own hook, a man, a rough devil of 
a lumberjack. So let’s go! 

“Now my boy! a word between you 


and me,” said Boyd. “You mustn’t 
speak the name of God while you’re 
here, mustn’t touch the crosses on the 
church spires as we go by.” 

—Upon my soul, I promise I won’t 
swear! 

—And you mustn’t touch another 
cup till we come back, before day- 
break, or else you take awful chan- 
ces... 
Man, that’s not so easy, tonight. 

—Shame ’pon you, boy, at your age! 
Think only of Lise! 

And they broke into strident 
laughter. 

“Now where are you all!” shouted 
Boyd, “Pierre, Baptiste ..., one, two, 
three... eight. Yes, the whole crew 
— eight — is here. All aboard to La- 
valtrie!” 
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THE WITCH-CANOF 


— It’s seven years since I’ve gone 
to confession,” boasted Baptiste. 

— You, devil, sit at the stern then!”’ 
commanded Jack, And we squatted 
down, paddle in hand. 

“Ready ? — Ready! 

We repeated after Boyd the magic 
words. 

“Satan! we promise you our souls 
if in the next six hours we pronounce 
the name of God. Acabris, Acabra! 
Bring us to Lavaltrie and back before 
the sun is up. Acabras! show the stuff 
you’re made of! Aecabris, Acabra, 
Acabram!” 

The canoe began to shake like a leaf 
in the wind. Old Nick was on the job, 
there could be no mistake! Off we went 
like an arrow over the tree tops, hun- 
dreds of feet in the air. It took my 
breath away. Below, everything was 
dark ; we could barely see the Gatineau 
River. Above, the dark blue was bright 
with little pin holes. Light as feath- 
ers, we paddled on our way to Mont- 
real. 

Acabris, acabras! Boyd would of- 
ten repeat, like a witch, and every 
time the canoe shivered and plunged 
ahead as if over a waterfall. 

The broad ribbon that shone dark- 
ly under us was the ice on the Ottawa 
River. It broadened out into a wide 
sheet — Lake - of - Two - Mountains. 
Badame, nous filons! Like the wind. 

Tin spires tipped with iron crosses 
began to glitter in the moonlight, 
every few minutes — those of the 
parish churches down the river. 

“Keep your heads cool!” Baptiste 
commanded, at the stern. 

Lights shone ahead of us, in a 
cluster. 

“Le Champ de Mars!” chuckled 
Jack Boyd, shaking the icicles off his 
frozen beard. “We'll skim Montreal 
and frighten the gay dogs who are 
still out carousing at this hour of the 
night. Jos, how’s your whistle? And 
lend us a hand with your song Envoy- 
ons d’lavant — Forward, boys! 

I was braced up, ready for anything 
— except my prayers. Baptiste with a 
stroke of the paddle brought us to 
the level of the towers of Notre-Dame. 
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So | cleared my throat and began. 


Quand nous partons des chantiers, 
Mee chers amis, tous le coeur gai, 
Pour aller voir tous nos parents, 
Ves chers amis, le coeur content. 
Envoyons d’!’ vant 
Nos gens ! 
Envoyons d'l’vant ! 


(Now when the lumber camp is done, 
We jolly boys are full of fun, 
To see the old folks once again, 
We jolly boys sing this refrain : 
Send her on along, along, 
Send her on along! ) 


Montreal was already behind us, 
and in a twinkle we passed Loncue- 
Pointe, Repentigny, St. Sulpice. Two 





L__JOHNNIE _BOsVIN _(viousni6 7? 


Courtesy C P.R 


Johnnie Bonin, a Champlain County fidd’er, 

who through many winters played the fiddle 

in the Gatineau and Saint-Maurice lumber 

camps. He also loves to tell a tall tale ala 
Paul Bunyan. 
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The flight of 
the witch-canoe 
down the 
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PHE WITCH-CANOK 


shining spires in the pine grove, and 
we were there, at Lavaltrie. 

Bramaca, irbaca! commanded Bap- 
tiste, inverting the magic words. And 
the canoe came to a standstill. We 
landed at the edge of the wood, on 
uncle Gabriel’s farm. 

“On to Augé’s” shouted Pierre, 
“That’s where they always have a 
dance. Our sweethearts are there!” 

We started in the Indian file and 
paddled in the deep snow, a tough 
job! But we simply burnt it under 
our feet, burnt it to the ground. We 
were possessed! And in a few mi- 
nutes we marched in at Augé’s. “Hel- 
lo, hello, who’s there!’ 
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But no, they wouldn’t let me. Eight 
we had come in the canoe and eight 
we must go, the whole infernal crew, 
Jos Busque like the others. 

Off we went without saying good- 
bye to anybody, not even to Lise, 
alas! There was no fun for me on 
the return journey in that damned 
canoe. For I brooded over something, 
something I would rather not tell. 
The parting with Lise had been so 
abrupt. Unable to understand why I 
must go so soon, she must have 
thought me ungrateful, why, a plain 
savage! Yes, when I think of it now, 
it is clear that she never forgave me, 
for when I came back the next spring, 











From an engraving by Bartlett, 1841 


An old French-Canadian stone house at Aylmer on the 
Ottawa River. 


I will not brag of the four hours I 
spent that night with pretty Lise, my 
sweetheart, for I don’t think much of 
boasters; they never tell the truth. 
So I had better not say another word. 
Understand ? 

Well, our time was up. We must get 
back. 

“Un autre p’tit verre de whiskey 
blanc — before you go,” advised fa- 
ther Gabriel. Jack Boyd slapped my 
hand off a tumbler; for, I must tell 
you, I had nearly made up my mind 
then and there to stay on with Lise, 
at Lavaltrie. 


she was no longer there for me. She 
was another’s, must I tell you — Mme 
Boisjoli, the wench! That’s leaping 
far ahead of the story. True enough 
I was about to leap in the dark too, 
for I could not bear the thought of 
leaving Lise heart-broken. 

No sooner in the canoe than Aca- 
bris, acabras — and it started off on 
its flight. But it rocked and we near- 
ly fell over. 

“What’s wrong?” shouted Jack 
Boyd. Pierre, frightened, whined like 
a child, “It’s Baptiste, he is drunk at 
the stern!” 








We all thought Boyd would make 
the sky split sideways with his oaths, 
for he was clean mad. But Baptiste 
would only laugh, saying, “No, I’m 
all right, fellows! Only I want to take 
a little jaunt up the Richelieu. That’s 
where I intend to settle down, some 
day.” 
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ed Jack Boyd. “If you keep on we’re 
going straight to h.....!” 

We passed over the Beloeil Mount- 
ain, so very close that I thought | 
should be done with the thing. I] 
reached out with my hand for the 
iron cross which the Bishop of Quebec 
planted there during a temperance 


From a painting at Hart House, Toronto, by Edwin Holgate 
the Montreal art st. by courtesy of Hart House and the artist 


The Lumberjack. In his hands is the tool of his trade, the 
canthook, and he is dressed for the log drive in the spring. 


With a stroke of the paddle, he sent 
us flying south, like lightning. We 
just skimmed the spires at Contre- 
coeur and at St. Charles. 


“To the right, Baptiste '” command- 





picnic. But I missed it, just missed 
it. 

Baptiste was beginning to sober up. 
He steered our course back towards 
Montreal, and began to sing a drink- 


ing song. 
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Mon cher ami, si tu t’enivres, on te 
[mettra en prison, 
La tonton tontaine 
On te mettra en prison, 
la tontaine la tonton, 
Et dans la prison de la cave, dans la 
[boisson jusqu’au menton. 
(Fellow topers, headlong march on, to gaol, 
the gaol way down the cellar. where liquor 
flows up chin-high and slakes our thirst). 


Old Nick must have been follow- 
ing close in our tracks, for we were 
flying low. Acabris, acabras, aca- 
bram! Boyd kept on repeating. That 
made Baptiste giggle only the more. 
As we were heading straight into 
Mount Royal, he said, 

“Boys, I’m thirsty, let’s go down 
town for another drink!’ 

He gave a twist to the paddle and 
before we knew it, we were all rolling 
in the deep snow, swearing our heads 
off, ike true lumberjacks. But the 
name of G..... was not once spoken, 
mind you, else we were done for, 
would not be here to-night to tell you! 

Boyd was the only one with a clear 
mind just then. He said, “We'll 
tie him up into a 
bundle.” So we 
bound Baptiste 
head and foot and 
placed him at the 
bottom of the 
canoe. 


Acabris, aca- 
bras... once more, 
and we were off, 
away from sun- 
rise. The first 
glimmers of dawn 
already chased 
us, close in our 
tracks. 

No longer 
frightened, I beg- 
an to think of Li- 
se, and was sorry 
I hadn’t taken to 
my legs while we 
stood on Mount 
Royal. But the 
thought hadn’t 











even come to me 
at the moment. 
Here I was fly- 
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moment, till there would be a whole 
month between my love and myself. 

Acabris, acabras..., repeated Boyd, 
now sure that we would reach camp 
before dawn. Like the lightning we 
skipped from the Ottawa River to the 
Gatineau; then over le Desert, where 
we could see the rapids (gros cou- 
rant) boiling through the ice; then 
close to the logging camp we had left 
at midnight. 

“Mon Dieu, ma pauvre Lise!” 

(My God, my poor Lisa!) are the 
very words that unawares burst 
through my lips. “Mon Dieu”! I heard 
them like the others. And down we 
fell through the air. The words had 
done it, sure enough! 

All I know is that we crashed down 
into the tree tops, then limb to limb; 
next we buried our heads into the soft 
snow. . « 

At eight in the morning, I awoke 
in my bunk, none the worse for the 
night. 

No one was hurt —not a 
scratch. I think 
the Devil has a 
soft spot in his 
heart for his best 
customers. — I 
don’t think he’s 
so bad after all. 
Only he’s been 
painted red, and 
the paint won’t 
rub off — better 
than our store 
paint... eh? 

I was the first 
to speak to Bap- 
tiste in the morn- 
ing, about our 
escapade. But 
the poor devil had 
drunk so much 
that he could not 
remember the 
first thing. 

“You’re a braz- 
en liar!” he said, 
looking me in the 
eyes. “All right, 


“We crashed down into the tree-tops—nezxt , ma i 
we buried our heads into the soft snow’. you have a fine 


. ation From the drawing by Kathleen Shackleton, illustrating 
ing away farther award c. Woodley’s “Legends of French Canada” 


start, my son, 
you'll go far in 


= Reproduced by courtesy of the artist and the ublishers, s 
and farther every Thomas Nelson and Sons, Limited, Toronto.” life , 
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The Landing of the Loyalists. 


From a painting by Henry Sandham, 
R.C.A. 

















The Old Grey Port of Saint John 


By Tueopvore Goopripce Roserts 


HE city of Saint John, situated on 
the northern shore of the Bay of 
Fundy, is a creation of the United 


Empire Loyalists and their 
descendants, but the port 
of Saint John is of much 
more ancient origin and 
usage. The harbour’s first 
recorded contact with Eu- 
ropean civilization occur- 
red on June 24 th, 1604, 
when Captain Samuel de 
Champlain, while explor- 
ing the Bay of Fundy in 
the interests of M. de 
Monts and his colonists, 
let go an anchor in a fine 
haven off the narrow 
mouth of a great river and 
named all for St. John the 
Baptist, whose Feast Day 
it was. Between that date 
and the arrival of 3,000 
homeless Loyalists 179 
years later, much romantic 
and inspiring history was 
made in that deep harbour 
and on the long, wide river 
behind it. 

The outstanding heroine 
of Old Acadie, 
perhaps of all 
Canada, new or 
old, is this har- 
bour’s very own 
in her fame and 
her misfortune. 
Marie, Lady St. 
Etienne de La 
Tour, was her 
name and style— 
but her heroic 
story must wait 
until the story of 
the city has been 
lightly dealt with. 

The site of the 
city of Saint John 
had known wig- 
wams of savages, 
forts and trade- 
stores of French 
soldiers and ad- 
venturers, dwel- 
lings and stores 
and fish-rooms of 
New England tra- 
ders, violence, 


THEODORE G. ROBERTS 
of Fredericton, N.B., contrib- 
uted verses to’* The Independ- 
ent,"’ New York, in his 11th 
year, and to “The Century” 
in his 16th year He was 

The Independent's" sub- 
editor while yet in his ‘teens 
and a war correspondent at 
20. He isa brother of Charles 


G. D. Roberts, and is the 
author of 20 books of fiction 
of New Brunswick, New- 
foundland and West Indian 
scenes and life 





Charles de Menon, Sieur dAulnay de 
Charnisay, in 1642. 


(From a photograph of an Oil Painting 
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greed, heroism, sport and treachery 
before that May day of 1783 which 
saw the brigs and schooners and 


sloops of the Loyalists 
furl their sails and plunge 
their anchors —» but the 
city, as it stands to-day, 
owes little of its present 
being or character to the 
savages and adventurers 
who operated on and about 
these rocks and waters in 
pre-Loyalist years. Abori- 
gines and French fur- 
traders left but a tradition, 
and pirates and traders 
from the English colonies 
to the southward left less. 
It is, to-day as yesterday, 
a creation of the Loyalists 
of 1783 and the children of 
that blood and those tough 
ambitions. 

The Loyalists went ash- 
ore from their sloops and 
brigs and founded a town. 
They absorbed such little 
settlement and business as 
they found there — the 
habitations and 
stores of one or 
two New English 
traders, and the 
cabins anddrying- 
stages of a few 
fishermen — and 
the tumbled logs 
and falling para- 
pets of a little 
French fort that 
had defied a 
French king and 
his scheming poli- 


ticians through 
heroic years. 
They laid off hilly 


streets and distri- 
buted rocky lots. 
They established 
the authority of 
the Crown for 
which they had 
already suffered 
so much and come 
so far. They built 
huts and houses 
and mills,achurch 
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and a fort and a jail, boats and fore- 
and-afters and fish-rooms and stages 
at the weedy edge of the tide. They 
established Law and the rules of trade 
as these mysteries were already 
known to them—with pound-keepers 
and inspectors of weights and mea- 
sures, constables and magistrates, a 
harbour-master and a town-major, 
justices of the peace and higher 
justices, a mayor and corporation, all 
under the old authority of the Crown 
in the person of the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick being at that time but 
a part of the older British colony of 
New Scotland. 

They were determined and hardy 
people; and some of them were some- 
what ruthless, too, perhaps, if the 





whole truth were told. They had 
brought ruthless laws and rules of 
behaviour with them—laws of Old 
England hardened and twisted by the 
bigotry of New England. But they 
were good workers, most of them, and 
as full of courage as of energy; and 
some of them possessed vision. They 
came with their distinct social] classes 


—gentry, official and military and 
other; merchants and shipmasters 
and traders; farmers, craftsmen, 


mechanics and labourers—but the 
necessity of maintaining life while 
founding a city on a rock and a new 
province in a wilderness soon made 
a grand jumble of gentlemen and 
traders and mechanics—a jumble 
which produced, from time to time, 
most of the Worthies of New Bruns- 
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The old Fundy seaport from the Provincial Hospital. 
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A bird’s-eye view of Saint John. 


wick and many of the Worthies of the 
Dominion and the Empire. 

Ships were built in the harbour of 
Saint John, and around the coast, and 
up the big river, large enough for the 
Caribbean trade; and soon larger, 
large enough for the British and the 
Mediterranean voyages; and bigger 
and better, until the biggest and 
fastest full-rigged ships of the world 
were circumnavigating the globe 
from the Bay of Fundy. The timbers 
and spars were of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia; the masters and 
mates and men were “Blue Noses.” 
For a few dashing decades, the ships 
and seamen of the Maritimes supplied 
the chapter-headings to the marine 
history of the world; and the rugged 
grey city of Saint John did more than 
her share towards that glory. 

Saint John makes and proves its 
boasts. One of these, which should be 
of wide and intense interest to tens 


of thousands of city-dweliers every _ 


summer, is that its summer climate 
is the very best dog-days’ climate in 
the world. And this is no empty claim, 
no idle boast. When your thinnest 
shirt is a burden and your poor feet 
swell in your thinnest shoes, buy 
transportation to the Loyalist City— 
and take a light greatcoat with you. 

There is no denying the statement 
that Saint John is the oldest incorpo- 
rated city in Canada—that is to say, 
no denying it by this scribe. That 
Saint John has grown from a popula- 
tion of much less than 3,000 in 17838— 
(for al] those Loyalists did not remain 
on the harbour)—to its 60,000 of to- 
day, is remarkable only when we 
consider the obstacles which fate and 
nature have placed in the path of these 
determined people from time to time. 
Fire has consumed that old town 
through to its scorched ribs of rock 
more than once, but its undaunted 
spirit of reconstruction has arisen 
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and set to work before the cooling of 
the ashes, on every occasion. 

Who dares deny the fact that Na- 
ture with the mighty tides of Fundy, 
has made a winter port of Saint John 
whose harbour has never been ice- 
locked for even a fraction of a day of 
any year; or the yet more surprising 
fact that the eastern arm of the 
harbour, known as Courtenay Bay, 
offers to the world’s shipping the 
accommodation of the largest dry- 
dock in the world? This is not all. A 
citizen of Saint John, though a native 
of Scotland, one Robert Foulis, not 
only invented and constructed the 
world’s first steam fog-horn, but 
erected and operated it on Partridge 
Island in Saint John harbour in 1854, 
where for years it carried on its task 
of warning befogged ships off the 
rocks and into port, until honourably 
replaced by an improved model. 

Sixteen years before showing the 
world the way in steam fog-horns, 
Saint John had set the British Empire 


of the time a mark in journalism to 
shoot at. The Empire’s first penny 
newspaper was the “St. John News,” 
printed and published by George E. 
Fenety in 1838. 

That Saint John was the first town 
in Canada to be incorporated as a city, 
the first port in the world to operate 
a steam fog-horn, and the first com- 
munity in the British Empire to 
possess a penny newspaper are distinc- 
tions entirely due to the energy and 
brains and vision of its citizens, but 
for the fact that one of the only two 
reversing falls in the world (and I 
have my doubts about the other), 
reverses on the city’s very threshold, 
at the back of the harbour and the 
mouth of river, must be credited to 
nature rather than to human wisdom 
or sagacity. 

The Reversing Falls are worth 
seeing and worth considering. At 
flood tide, the waters of the bay rush 
through the rocky gorge that is the 
river’s mouth with a mighty sloshing 
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King’s Square in the foreground, with the harbour front in the distance. 


and heaving of foam and broken water 
and a terrific spinning of whirlpools; 
at ebb tide, the fresh water of the river 
tumbles out across the rocky thres- 
hold and down into the harbour, 
spinning the whirlpools anew but in 
reverse direction. At half tide, when 
salt water and fresh water are level 
and on equal terms, is the time to 
make passage of the river’s mouth. 

This phenomenon is due to the inad- 
equate width and peculiar formation 
of the rocky portal by which the great 
river wins to the bay. Were the door 
wider and the rocky threshold lower, 
the St. John would be a tidal river, 
like many another on the Bay of 
Fundy. The river’s rocklipt mouth is 
but little more than 400 feet wide, 
whereas the river has a width of two 
miles at several points of its course, 
scores of miles inland, and a five-mile 
width of valley in places. 

On the landward side, Saint John is 
Kept in touch with the world by both 


the Canadian National and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, and her sea- 
communiéation with every port of the 
globe is maintained by 20 steamship 
lines. 

I have mentioned Saint John’s claim 
to one who may be justly considered 
as the most heroic and romantic figure 
in this Dominion’s heroic story — 
Madame de LaTour. Permit me to try 
to show her in her last and most heroic 
action. It is an old story, but worth 
rehearing. The stockade and ram- 
parts which she defended, and the 
bones of the men who fought beside 
her, are dust now somewhere beneath 
the pavements of the city. 

Events moved swiftly toward the 
close of Charnisay’s long and bitter 
feud with the LaTours of Saint John. 
The LaTours contrived and fought for 
their very existence from day to day. 
Charnisay gave all his nights and 
days to schemes, and to direct and 
indirect action, toward the destruction 
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of the LaTours. He had the authority 
of the French king, and strong friends 
at the French court, on his side; and 
he was the king’s lieutenant-general 
over all Acadie, and by that commis- 
sion lord of the very fort of St. John 
which sheltered his defiant enemies. 
The LaTours, on the other hand, were 
proscribed outlaws and proclaimed 
traitors with prices on their heads, 
unsupported save by their own compa- 
nions and dependents and the unoffi- 
cial sympathy of the discreet Bost- 
onians. Yet Charnisay had been 
defeated in every clash of arms and 
outwitted in every manoeuvre and 
stratagem. But there was neither rest 
nor security for the outlaws of Fort 
St. John. 

Desperate necessity forced yet ano- 
ther voyage to Boston upon LaTour 
early in the winter, and he left Ma- 
dame in command of the fort once 
more. At Boston, he purchased 
supplies enough to freight a small 
sloop, dispatched the freighted sloop, 
but himself remained behind in the 
hope of obtaining more supplies, and 
even armed ships and armed men 
again, from his Puritan friends. That 


he was braiding ropes of sand he may 
have suspected, but could not afford 
to admit even to himself. 

The Boston sloop was captured at 
the very entrance to the LaTour 
harbour by one of Charnisay’s lurking 
brigs. The lieutenant-general himself 
was aboard the brig. He put a prize 
crew imto the sloop and sent her away 
to Port Royal and he put the insolent 
Bostonians, master and mate and 
crew, ashore on Partridge Island to 
cool their heels and reflect on their 
temerity in defying the authority of 
the Lord of Acadie. The New Eng’an- 
ders escaped and made their painful 
way back to Boston in a leaky lugger, 
without fire arms, with very little 
clothing and on a low diet of spoiled 
victuals, 

In the meantime, Charnisay’s brig 
was hailed from the mainland; a boat 
was sent ashore to investigate; two 
fur-clad persons were brought aboard 
who proved to be not only of the 
lieutenant-general’s acquaintance, but 
spies of his who had been residents of 
Fort St. John for months past. Ma- 
dame de LaTour had discovered the 
truth about them and expelled them 














Saint John in 1835. From a drawing by M. G. Hall 
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Martello Tower, in West Saint John. 








Saint John Tourist Association 


Not far from the boyhood home of James De 


Mille, the New Brunswick novelist and poet. 


from the fort, clad in furs and well 
provisioned. It would have been better 
for Madame and the loyal garrison, 
and perhaps for all Acadie, if she had 
been less merciful and hanged them 
out of hand. 

The spies had good news for their 
master. They told him that the Sieur 
de LaTour was at Boston, with a 
dozen of his men; that others of his 
fellows were far inland about their 
winter hunting; that Madame held 
the fort with a weak garrison and 
dimimished stores. Charnisay was 
exultant in the certainly that his hour 
of triumph and revenge had come at 
last. There would be no fight, he 
promised himself. 

The King’s Lieutenant-General of 
Acadie entered the harbour of the out- 
lawed LaTour, took station before the 
fort and let fly a broadside into the 
seaward stockade, by way of announ- 
cing to Madame and her helpless 


knaves the violent and humiliating 
finish of their treasonable actions and 
ill-spent lives. 

There was but little wind. The 
smoke of the broadside rolled on the 
icy tide, dispersing and lifting slowly ; 
and while the Lord of Acadie and his 
eager gunners waited for the powder- 
reek to clear and give them a view of 
white flags of surrender, the frosty 
air was shaken again by a blast and 
thud of gun-fire that set the ensu- 
ing smoke flapping and staggered the 
ship to her keel with the impact of 
hurtled iron on sheathing and ribs. 

Charnisay’s exultation was changed 
to fury and terror. He turned to up- 
braid the fur-clad spies, and saw one 
of them flat and bloody at his feet, 
struck down by a flying splinter from 
the rail. He cursed sailing-master and 
gunners ; he ordered the master to get 
the ship out of action and the gunners 
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Partridge Is'and and the Harbour of Saint John. 


to blow the fort to bits; and then he 
removed himself to a safer place. 

A second blast of round-shot and 
scrap iron crashed from the fort, 
hulling the brig high and low. The 
brig’s seamen and gunners did what 
they could to obey Charnisay’s con- 
flicting orders ; but there was not wind 
enough for the master’s needs, and a 
boat had to be lowered to tow the 
ship’s head around; and when she was 
coming around, the flustered gunners 
let go both broadsides and hit almost 
everything in sight except Fort St. 
John. 

Blinded by her own smoke and holed 
between wind and water, Charnisay’s 
cruiser crawled sluggishly in search 
of safety—but one of the fort’s bas- 
tions kept her in range for half an 
hour, hulling her again and again, 
gashing her decks and knocking her 
spars about. In that bastion, Madame 
gave her persona] attention to the 
laying of the guns. The ship was on 
the verge of foundering by the time 
she won to shelter beyond a rocky 
point and grounded in shoal water. 

Twenty of Charnisy’s men were 
killed in that engagement, and 20 
others were wounded. Madame de La- 











From a drawing by M. G. Hall. 


Tour’s men suffered no casualties and 
her fort no damage. The king’s lieute- 
nant-general patched his ship and 
went home to Port Royal. That was 
in February. 

Had Charles de LaTour been able to 
get ships and men from his Boston 
friends at this time—or one good ship 
and a few hundred men—he could 
have fought his way home through his 
enemy’s blockade of the Bay of Fundy 
and followed up Madame’s victory by 
completely destroying Charnisay’s 
naval forces and then hammering the 
coward out of Port Royal and into the 
woods. Charnisay was no match for 
either of the La Tours in a stand-up 
or running fight, afloat or ashore. 
With Charnisay’s power broken in 
Acadie, if only until he could sneak 
home to France again and play more 
politics, the trade-loving New Englan- 
ders would have joined forces openly 
with LaTour. But neither LaTour nor 
the Bostonians knew of the drubbing 
which the lady had administered to 
their enemy; and so LaTour continued 
to beg for ships and men in vain; and 
time and the advantage passed. 

Charnisay returned to Saint John 
in April, knowing that the master of 
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the fort had not yet come home. He 
was in greater force than he had been 
in February. On the other hand, 
Madame de LaTour had called in 
most of her hunters and trappers 
from the river. Charnisay did not 
expose his ships to the fort’s guns, but 
landed his men out of range, made a 
wide detour and attacked from the 
landward side. The attack was repul- 
sed. He sent his men at the stockade 
again, and again they were beaten off, 
with casualties. The assaults were 
not vigorous, for it was not in Charni- 
say’s character to make them so; but 
they persisted for three days. 

Then treachery came into play. 
Charnisay got into touch with a mem- 
ber of the garrison, a Swiss, and won 
him over with money and promises. 
The Swiss was on sentry-go on the 
fourth day which was Easter Sunday. 
Madame and most of her people were 
at prayers when the enemy appeared 
at the edges of the woods. The Swiss 
gave no alarum. The enemy crossed 
the ditch and the stockade and were 
climbing the inner ramparts before 
Madame was aware of them. 

Once more Madame de LaTour, at 
the head of her few, beat the Sieur de 
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Charnisay in the rear of his many. 
As for the blackguard Swiss, he was 
cut down to the chin by a man of 
Rochelle. The invaders were driven 
back beyond the stockade, into the 
ditch. 

Charnisay could not take the fort, 
by fair means or foul. But Madame’s 
powder was spent, and her flour and 
meat were almost gone. 

Charnisay offered to come to terms. 
If Madame would surrender the fort, 
she and her people would be given 
their liberty and a good and victualled 
ship in which to depart from Acadie. 

Madame de LaTour believed him; 
and, for the sake of her people, she 
accepted his terms, ordered the garri- 
son to disarm and the gate to be 
opened. 

Bound, and with a noosed rope a- 
round her neck, Madame saw her 
comrades-in-arms hanged, one by 
one. Three weeks later, she died of 
her broken heart. 

The Lady of Fort St. John lives 
gloriously for ever. 

The Sieur de Charnisay, too, lives 
for ever, a loathly thing in human 
history. 











Statue of Champlain in Queen’s Park. 


Department of Trade and Commerce 
Champlain discovered the mouth of the 
Saint John in 1604. 
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Canada’s Newest Mountains 


T is not easy to explain 

how the largest glaciers 
and highest mountain in 
Canada, excepting those a- 
long the Alaskan Panhand- 
le, remained unknown until 
quite recent years, al- 
though close to the Bri- 
tish Columbia coast line 
and within 175 miles of 
Vancouver. Probably the 
“Chileotin War” in 1863 
formed the chief single 
cause in rolling back the 
tide of exploration of this 
region for 60 years. 

The Homathko valley is 
one of the great river gor- 
ges of western Canada. 
Exceeding the Fraser Can- 
yon in depth, it cuts com- 
pletely across the Coast 
Range amid peaks 
ranging from 
8,000 to 13,000 
feet in height. 
Bute Inlet con- 
tinues this trench 
40 miles more to 
the seaward mar- 
gin of the range. 
The loftiest peak, 
Mount Wadding- 
ton, 13,260 feet, 
stands 35 miles 
from the head of 
Bute Inlet and 
within 15 miles 
of where the Ho- 
mathko River 
breaks through 
the backbone of 
the Coast Range 
only 500 feet a- 
bove sea level. 


In 1861 Wil- 
liam Downie ex- 
amined the lower 
Homathko vallev 
for Governor Sir 
James Douglas, in 





By Don Munpay 








DON MUNDAY 


is perhaps best known for 
his extensive mountain ex- 
sy in company with 
us wife. He is editor of 
‘Searlet and Gold”, official 
organ of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and secretary 
of the Alpine Club of Canada, 
while Mrs. Munday is photo- 
graphic secretary of the same 
club. 











the formidable Fraser Can- 
yon. Downie pronounced 
as impossible the defile 
now known as Wadding- 
ton Canyon. There is rea- 
son to suspect Downie’s 
Indian guides of opposition 
to opening an easy route 
of travel into the country 
of their hereditary foes, 
the Chilcotins of the Inter- 
ior Plateau—as Piegan In- 
dians barred Howse Pass 
to David Thompson. Dow- 
nie examined eastern tri- 
butaries, Klattasine and 
Heakamie creeks, finding 
both closed by big gila- 
ciers ; branches of Teaqua- 
han River proved equally 
impracticable, though said 
by his guides to afford 
routes of ‘travel. 
That fantastic 
figure, Amor de 
Cosmos, first edi- 
tor of the “Bri- 
tish Colonist” 
(now “Victoria 
Colonist”), claim- 
ed credit for in- 
teresting Alfred 
Waddington in 
securing a char- 
ter to build a toll 
road through the 
Homathko Pass 
in face of Gover- 
nor Douglas’ opp- 
osition. The ori- 
ginal Waddington 
Mountain formed 
the west wall of 
Waddington Can- 
yon, key to the 
Homathko Pass. 
Historians seem 
to unite in mistak- 
ing Waddington’s 
temporary _ trail 
2,000 feet over 












search of a short- 
er and less diffi- 
cult route to the 
Cariboo gold 
field than through 





Glacier. 


Mrs. Don Munday carrying 70-pound pack 
on the rock-encumbered surface of Franklin 
Every ounce of food or equipment 
counts when supplies must be borne on human 
shoulders from sea level to camps from 5,000 


to 8,500 feet elevation. 


this mountain for 
the permanent 
one which really 
followed the river 
level. It was be- 
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lieved that three months’ work would 
complete the trail through to the in- 
terior. Then the “Chilcotin War’ 
opened with the midnight massacre 
of most of the workmen at Murder- 
ers Bar, the site of a massacre 20 
years before of Homathko Indians by 
the same tribe of Chilcotins. Wad- 
dington was ruined financially and 
his project failed. 

Marcus Smith, in charge of Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway surveys in 
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British Columbia in 1873, commended 
the soundness of Waddington’s plans, 
which had been sold to the Canadian 
Government. In 1874 Waddington’s 
former engineer, H. O. Tiedemann, 
completed the Waddington section of 
the trail in a few weeks for use of the 
railway surveyors, but the river, swol- 
len by glacial torrents, soon swept 
away some of the rock-filled piers of 
cedar timbers by which the trail was 
carried daringly along the base of 

















Mrs. Don Munday, photograph 


This camp on western base of Mount Waddington (‘‘Mystery Mountiin") was exposed to 
storms sweeping through Fury Gap 
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Mount Waddington (‘* Mystery Mountain’’) 











13,260 feet; 175 miles northwest of Vancouver; 


highest peak in Canada outside the St. Elias Range 


sheer cliffs washed by the river. At 
this time Sir Sandford Fleming fa- 
voured the Yellowhead Pass-Homath- 
ko Pass route. 


Waddington records his belief that 
the Coast Range peaks were about 
10,000 feet high. Marcus Smith gives 
no hint of outstandingly high moun- 
tains, although, unlike other railway 
engineers of his time, he wrote gra- 
phic descriptions of Bute Inlet and 
Homathko Pass, inspired thereto in 
part to emphasize the physical dif- 
ficulties responsible for the high 
costs of the survey. 


The big mountains awaited recog- 
nition until 1922 when Capt R. P. 
Bishop, surveying for the B.C. De- 
partment of Lands near Chiico Lake, 
observed their pre-eminence. A 1925 
Geological Survey report embodied 
his information in the statement that 
the Coast Range contained a peak 
higher than Mount Robson (12,972 
feet). Next year’s report cautiously 
lowered the estimate from 13,000 to 
12,000 feet. 





The interest of the writer and his 
wife in this region resulted from 
climbing a mountain at the head of 
Bute Inlet in 1925. Above, beyond the 
huge Homathko trench, towered the 
nameless monarch of an unkown land. 
Other great peaks stood guard, with 
suggestions of glaciers of vast extent. 

In 1863 Frederick Whymper, the 
English artist, sketched the lower 
part of Tiedemann Glacier near the 
forks of the Homathko River. In 1874 
Charles Horetzky photographed it for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Whym- 
per also sketched the snout of Heaka- 
mie Glacier which descends within 
800 feet of sea level in the Homathko 
valley 10 miles from tide water. 

Our party of six started hopefully 
up the Homathko River early in the 
summer of 1926. This season the de- 
layed spring freshet united with the 
summer one—once in 24 hours the 
river rose 40 inches. Thirteen days 
were needed to move supplies, partly 
by canoe, partly by backpacking, an 
air-iine distance of 25 miles up the 
river. 
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Tiedemann Gilacter§ descenas 11,000 feet 
in 16% miles into Homathko valley. 


Then two and a half miles up Coola 
Creek the snout of Waddington Gla- 
cier was encountered at 1,400 feet 
above sea level. This glacier descends 
10,000 feet in 1114 miles, so is mostly 
too chaotic to travel. Yet Downie be. 
lieved a Bella Coola Indian trail came 
down this valley, and one of Wadding- 
ton’s maps actually carries the sup- 
posed trail to South Bentinck Arm. 

Persistent cloud at higher levels 
and wide expanses of soft snow ham- 
pered efforts to find a feasible route 
leading from camps at 5,000 feet elev- 
ation south of Waddington Glacier to- 
wards the base of Mt. Waddington— 
then, and now, “Mystery Mountain” 
by popular usage in British Columbia. 

Only three days’ food remained 
when the weather finally cleared. The 
start was made at 9.30 p.m.. but the 
frost this night produced the worst 
kind of crust, just too weak to support 
the traveller. The writer’s compa- 
nions were Mrs. Munday, A. R. Mun- 
day, A. Agur and T. H. Ingram. Bert 
Glacier was climbed 4,000 feet to a 
pass, followed by a descent of 800 feet 
to Waddington Glacier, and ascent to 





a 9,500 foot pass shortly after sunrise. 

Despite the great size of Wadding- 
ton Glacier, this was dwarfed by the 
view eastward across the violet gorge 
of the Homathko to the Homathk« 
Icefield, a ““Mother of Glaciers.” The 
Columbia Icefield in the Rockies lies 
at a height of from 9.500 to 10,000 
feet, with an area of 110 square miles. 
The Homathko field lies mainly be-. 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 feet, the sec 
tion now clearly visible approximat- 
ing 35 miles in length with at least 
twice the surface area of the Colum. 
bia. Indeed, there was reason to be- 
lieve it extended much farther east- 
ward without definite interruption. 
Heakamie Glacier is one of the many 
dissipators of this snowy sea from 
which rose high peaks in island-like 
loneliness. 

Beyond the pass “Ice Valley” swept 
down, its ice-stream only one of s:2- 
veral tributaries of the tributary of a 
distant, unknown valley glacier flow- 
ing—whither? 

Beyond Ice Valley soared the pinnac- 
led crest of Mount Waddington, a peak 
beneath which to stand in awe and 
wonder. Between impending walls of 
ice the party toiled downward before 
laboring up 2,000 feet in soft snow to 
10,000 feet on Spearmen Peak east of 
the supreme mountain. 

Northward the cliffs fell away 
4,000 feet into the gorge which Tiede- 
mann Glacier floored with ice for 16!» 
miles. Beyond it rose the gaunt Tiede- 
mann peaks from 10,500 to 12,800 ieet 
high. 

But an Ice-Age landscape lay to 
southward where a glacier, with a 
trunk perhaps 20 miles in length. 
thrust many giant arms mysteriously 
into hidden valleys never vet seen by 
man. Presumably it drained to Knight 
Inlet. 

No further exploration was possi- 
ble, and the return journey to camp 
involved another night-long march in 
bad snow. The hungry homeward trip 
was prolonged by still higher water in 
the Homathko, and by big glaciai tri- 
butaries to bridge again with difficu!- 
ty. During flood the Homathko is 
sometimes 1,000 feet wide. The flood 
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plain is from one to two miles wide 
and cut with innumerabie channels. 

Seeking the seaward end of the 
“Big Glacier” in June next year, Mrs. 
Munday and the writer cut a trail for 
most of the seven miles from Knight 
Inlet to where the Franklin River 
emerges at 500 feet above sea level 
from what is now known as "franklin 
Glacier, the same one seen from Spear- 
men Peak. 

In the course of this search a distant 
view was won of the still more impos- 
ing glacier west of the Kiinakline Ri- 
ver and 16 miles inland from Knight 
Inlet. In 1861 Lieut. H. S. Palmer, 
Royal Engineers, wrote in a report to 
Governor Douglas: “Near Knight’s 
Cana! we hear of a river which flows 
through a magnificent glacier tunnel 
100 feet in height and from 100 to 150 
yards in breadth.” Probably an ex- 
aggerated account of the Klinakline 
Glacier. Ice blocks which reach salt 
water sometimes interfere with fish- 
ermen’s nets. Most of this ice seems 
to come from Franklin Glacier. 

Tree growth on moraines shows 
that Franklin Glacier has retreated 
about a mile in the past century but 
recent shrinkage has been about 1 of 
a mile in two years. 

Mrs. M. E. McCallum made the third 
member of the party starting up the 
Franklin valley late in July to explore 
the glacier. Luxuriant vegetation, 
steep mountain walls and glacial 
streams make travelling slow in most 
coastal valleys. The so-called trail was 
sketchy in nature, and changes in the 
river channels forced cutting a path 
through thickets otherwise impene- 
trable with loads. 

Crevasses, moraines and ice-canyons 
of surface streams were on a scale in 
keeping with the size of the glacier. 
Unforseen time and effort went to the 
discovery of a possib!e route of travel 
on the ice, for the precipitous moun- 
tuinsides were out of the question. 

When 11 exhausting days brought 
supplies from sea level to only 4,200 
feet, an ascent of Marvel Ridge, 7,600 
feet, permitted studving the glacier 
ahead, here about a mile and a half 
wide. Then followed an advance to 
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Mount Waddington (‘Mystery Mountiin’’) 


looms supremely over 11,500-foo! peaks 

above Fury Gap. A terrific storm car ght 

the party on this side of the mountain during 
the descent in darkness 


Icefall Point with a few days food. 
This spot, 5,500 feet, marks the 
limit of tree growth along the glacier, 
creating a difficulty almost incredi- 
ble in Canadian mountains in the same 
latitude as Calgary, Alberta. In front 
lay an Arctic wilderness in which 
cooked food or fuel for cooking must 
be carried. 

Around Icefall Point’s granite pro- 
montory the glacier swept in an are 
of 90 degrees, breaking into crescen- 
tric ranks of pinnacies which merged 
like subsiding waves into the regular 
surface a mile below. The faster move- 
ment of the middle of the glacier is 
wonderfully shown by complete rever- 
sal of the crescent form of the ridges. 
At first the horns lead; at the last 
they trail behind the bow. 

Fury Gap, 8,700 feet, is the only 
deep notch in the 10 miles between 
Mount Bell, 12,000 feet, and Mount 
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is in the same 


Munday, 11,500. This massive bar- 
rier, which includes the immense bulk 
of Waddington, forms a definite crest 
to the Coast Range in this section, so 
Fury Gap promised a glimpse of the 
country beyond. 


Dead birds dotted all the upper 
glacier, but in the Gap had perished in 
thousands, seemingly in some unusual! 
storm while they were migrating 
across the range. 

Owing to the intricately-chasmed 
character of part of upper Franklin 
Glacier nearly two days were needed 
to place a bivouac in the Gap. From 
this point the upper glacier looked a 
Dead Sea of ice completely rimmed 
round with fanged peaks. 

But for sheer desolation this scene 
did not equal that beyond Fury Gap 
where, cradled among the loftiest 
peaks of the range, “Scimitar Glacier” 
cascaded chaotically 2,000 feet into a 


latitude as 


Calgary Alberta part of the 


barren gorge down which it curved 
for about 10 miles before lost to sight. 

Although the main purpose of the 
whole expedition was the ascent of 


Waddington, the most important 
achievements were exploratory in na- 
ture. Mount Waddington stands in 
the midst of 400 square miles of rock, 
ice and snow unrelieved by even scrub- 
tree growth. 

Three assaults were made on the 
mountain. From a bivouac on a nar- 
row ledge at 7,000 feet beside the main 
glacier an 11,000-foot subsidiary peak 
of the south-westerly spur of the west- 
erly ridge was reached. From a simi- 
lar bivouac up Corridor Glacier the 
chief eastern branch, a difficult and 
sometimes dangerous trip of 27 hours, 
failed at 10,500 feet on the eastern 
ridge; two nights were spent in gla- 
cier travel. 

The third attempt should nave add- 
ed much geographical knowledge, but 
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ind snow of Franklin Glacter 
climate 


smoke and gathering storm dimmed 
even near scenes. The climb from 
Fury Gap involved the traverse of 
four summits from 11,000 to 11,500 
feet high before reaching the mass.At 
the base of the north west pinnacle, 
an elevation of nearly 13,000 feet, 
the party fortunately retreated at 
7 p.m., and got down in darkness to 
10,500 feet on Fireworks Peak before 
smitten by the full fury of the storm 
of rain, hail, snow, wind and lightning. 

The “brush discharge” (St. Elmo’s 
fire) turned points of rock to blue 
torches, wet clothing sparkled oddly, 
and ice axes in their owner’s hands 
flamed for two hours. At the bivouac, 
reached at 2.30 a.m., water streamed 
across the ledge, soaking wood, food, 
sleeping bags and spare clothing. A 
pot caught 4 inches of rain that night. 

As soon as daylight nermitted, the 
party went down the glacier to Icefall 
Point, broke camp there in a resump- 


which extends within set 


en miles of the notably mild coast 


tion of the storm which harried them 
down the glacier to base camp at 
nightfall. Mrs. McCallum had to be 
taken down next morning to catch a 
coast steamer 40 miles down: Knight 
Inlet. A week later the writer and 
Mrs. Munday returned to base camp 
at Treachery Falls, an hour in advan- 
ce of 150 hours of rain out of 152 con- 
secutive hours of time. One night the 
falls flooded the whole morainal flat 
so suddenly that Mrs. Munday’s boots 
filled with water while she pulled 
them on. This forced the shifting of 
camp to higher ground in the storm 
and darkness. 


Deep snow cloaked the mountains 
when the September south-easter 
blew itself out at last. No important 
trips above timberline were possible, 
but an exploratory trip up Confede- 
ration Glacier secured views up all 
but one of its tributary valley glaciers. 
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North of Mt. Redbreast and west 
of Franklin Glacier, Saffron Creek 
drains a crater-like basin which from 
a distance might appear to hold a vol- 
canic cone. In 1928 Mr. R. L. Ramsell, 
geologist, and his assistant, spent a 
week at our base camp at Saffron 
Creek to examine this mineralized 
zone. He decided it was a volcanic 
breccia of Cretaceous age. Rock sam- 
ples from Mount Waddington seem 
to indicate it is composed mainly of 
gneiss and schist formed from old vol- 
canic rocks antedating the granite. 

This season Mrs. Munday and the 
writer were accompanied by Mr. A. R. 
Munday who had proven his worth on 
the original expedition. Persistent bad 
weather lashed the mountains—sea 
winds rushing up 10,000 feet across 
hundreds of square miles of ice and 
snow naturally make for much cloudy 
and rainly weather. Thanks to a pri- 
mus stove the party outbraved a 
storm in Fury Gap, and snatched one 
good, though not perfect, day to con- 
quer, by the route so nearly sucessful 


before, the lofty viewpoint afforded 
by the northwest peak of Waddington. 

All day clouds marred much of the 
scene but now at 7.15 p.m. the clouds 
shifted to reveal beyond the 12,800- 
foot crests of Mounts Combatant, 
Tiedemann, Asperity and Stiletto th« 
long corridor by which the Wes: Ho. 
mathko River enters the Coast Range 
from the purple expanse which form- 
ed the level horizon of the Interior 
Plateau; north-eastward showed the 
mountain portal where the East Ho- 
mathko enters the range at the outle: 
of Tatlayoko Lake. The two branches 
joined more than 12,000 feet below the 
summit of Waddington. Mount Mo- 
narch, 11,714 feet, occasionally peer- 
ed through clouds 49 miles north-west 
The Vancouver Island Range stretched 
southward for 140 miles. 

The outstanding revelation of the 
view was the tremendous development 
of glaciation along the backbone of 
the Coast Range for a length of 150 
miles or more, but this icy armour 
decreased suddenly toward the brown 











Four Coast Range giants, Mounts Combatant, Tiedemann, Asperity and Sttletto, exceed in height 
all peaks in the Canadian Rockies except Mount Robson, 12,972 feet. 
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Curious cobweb pattern of crevasses in the ten-mile long Whitemantle Glacier 


and bare mountains bordering the 
“Dry Belt” (Interior Plateau). 

A full hour before sunset the whole 
landscape glowed purple, bronze, b.ue, 
green, rose—almost uncanny in the in- 
tensity of colour. Shadows on snow 
were jade or robin-egg blue. Over- 
head the sky was black. After climb- 
ing back across the five barrier rock 
and ice peaks of the mountain’s west 
ridge, the party gained camp at dawn 
of a day destined to end in storm. 

Weather permitted only two other 
trips from the Saffron Creek base 
camp, these being to Mounts Whitetip 
and Myrtle which afforded views prac- 
tically completing knowledge of all the 
ramifications of branches of the 
Franklin Glacier. Its whole system 
covers about one hundred square 
miles, with a length of twenty miles. 

What lay beyond the crest of the 
Whitemantle Range between Franklin 
Glacier and the Homathko River re- 
mained an unanswered question till 
Mrs. Munday and the writer returned 
in July, 1930, relying on skis to over- 
come the almost insuperable barrier 
of the wide snowfields. 


This was the first time skis had 
been used to ascend virgin Canadian 
peaks of truly alpine character. The 
south-easters brought the region both 
good and bad weather this season. 
After several lesser trips a good day 
permitted attacking Mount Dauntless, 
9,900 feet, a challenging red-and-black 
*rag at the head of Dauntless Glacier. 
which is one of the Whitemantle Ran- 
ge’s contributions to Franklin Glacier. 

The airy spire of Mount Dauntless, 
surmounted at 6.03 p.m. by a cleft in 
an overhanging cliff, revealed the 
secret of the Whitemantle Range as 
yet another great glacier, fully 10 
miles in length, curving down from 
the 10,000-foot dome of Mount White- 
mantle into the deep gorge of Fissure 
Creek, an eastern tributary of Frank- 
lin River. 

Crevasses formed a fantastic spider- 
web pattern in the lower icefall. The 
almost complete absence of mgraina! 
debris gave this glacier an aspect of 
pristine purity. Nearly as large a 
glacier evidently existed in the paral- 
lel valley of Crevice Creek beyond. 
Most of the night was spent descend- 
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distance 


ing and crossing the glaciers to camp. 
Night travel of this sort is apt to be 
a trying experience, but preferable to 
a bivouac on an icefield swept by bitter 
wind. 

To a beautiful mountain eastward 
from Mount Waddington the Geog- 
raphical Board has kindly applied the 
name of Munday. The first ascent of 
this was a very natural desire, Nor- 
mally it would entail a three-day trip 
with two nights spent at a bivouac on 
cliffs along Corridor Glacier. With 
skis this time was cut to 24 hours for 
the round trip, permitting climbing 
two of the four main peaks, the high- 
est being 11,500 feet. 

Only the curvature of the earth 
limited vision south-eastward along 
the Coast Range. Of the countless 
summits visible half a hundred even 
had provisional names. Far westward 
across the Klinakline Valley a snowy 
range, nameless, unexplored, formed 
an inspiring horizon. The Kingcome 
River, flowing into Kingcome Inlet, 
probably heads in the western glac- 
iers of this imposing subdivision of 
the Coast Range. Many of the peaks 





Mount Bell, 12,000 feet, towers near the farthest source of Franklin Glacier, which is nearly two 
miles wide where joined by Dauntless Glacier (in foreground) 
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Seven miles from the sea and 500 feet above it the Franklin River emerges from an icy tunnel 
150 feet wide 


Brew Creek, a glacial stream bridged in going up the Homathko valley, and again descending. 
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appeared to be fully 10,000 feet. One, 
the lordliest of the gleaming host, 
seemed worthy to be called the Silver 
Throne. Though these mountains had 
been seen from various viewpoints 
before, never had such clarity of at- 
mosphere displayed their relation one 
to another. 

Glecial lakes are not numerous in 


————_______________ —$___—. | 


" 


saiga §=peaxs along Ice Valley; Mount 
Munday, 11,500 feet, at left; Arabesque 
Peaks at right. Note figure 


the Franklin watershed. One morainal 
lake has been formed by a local ad- 
vance of the ice building a hundred- 
foot moraine on top of an older series. 
On one occasion a temporary lake 
burst through the margin of the glac- 
ier within a few yards of members of 
the party. 


A. R. Munday, photograph 
Munday carrying 60-pound pack across Scar Creek 01 way up the Homathko valley 
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IHE invigorating climate of a_ typicay] 


Canadian winter, now regarded as an 


advantage rather than a hardship, owing 


to the unusual variety of healthful and 


appealing sports, is attracting increasing 








numbers of visitors to the Dominion. 


Across Canada there are many 
eautiful and attractive snow-clad mountains, 
hills and valleys, which offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities for enjoying a wide variety of outdoor 


throughout 
skating 


winter sports. The principal activities 
skiing snowshoeing, 
tobogganing, hockey, 
dog derbies, all of which may be thoroughly enjoyed, 
With the exception of an 


the temperature 


the country = are 
curling, bob-sledding and 
under ideal conditions. 
occasional day during midwinter, 
is not too cold for participating in outdoor sports. 

While motor travel is not general during the winter 
season, there are many long stretches of highway 
which are kept conditioned throughout the winter 
months. The traveller will always find train service 


modern and luxurious means of transportation. 


Hotels at many of the leading summer resorts remain 
open the year round, providing good accommodation 


for those wishing to participate in local winter 


events. 





SPORT 


ATTRACTIONS 


Each province possesses winter attractions more 


or less peculiar to its own particular surroundings 


Practically all forms of winter available 
in the Maritime Provinces, but a preference is shown 
In the 
the major sport events centre in and around Montreal 


City, Murray Bay and the 


sport are 


for hockey and curling. province of Quebec 


Quebec Laurentian 


mountains. Lovers of winter sports will find vast 
territories in Ontario which are ideal in location and 
beauty. Ottawa, the 


adjacent to some of the finest skiing country on the 


in scenic federal capital, is 


continent, while the best of ice-yachting may be 
and along the waterfront 
Muskoka and 
open for the 


Manitoba 


carnival 


enjoved in Toronto bay 


of lake 
Park districts, 


Ontario. In the Algonquin 


hotels and cabins are 


accommodation of winter visitors. In 


the Winnipeg bonspiel, also the winter 
held at The Pas, are annual events of international 
interest, while Banff, 
Rockies in Alberta, is one of the 


centres for 


situated in the scenic Canadian 
most important 
winter sports. 

Information concerning winter sports in Canada 
National Development 
Ottawa 


may be obtained from the 


Bureau, Department of the Interior, at 
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Graceful palms lean out 
over the light-drenched 
sea from which the 
islands rose. » » » 
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Black and white fails to do justice to a garden framed in azure sky and emerald grass, 
where every plant and shrub has its burden of vari-coloured blossoms. 


A Hawaiian Holiday 


By Heten V. Kerr 


the wife of Forrest A 


inother island 


vagabonding on Vancouver Islan 


Kerr of the Geological Survey 
as the subject of her sex 
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on 


appeared in the July 


of Canada, whx r 
for Journal readers 
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d article OM 


(Photographic Illustrations Supplied by the Writer 


BOUT one million years ago, in 
the north Pacific Ocean, a series 
of volcanic disturbances which are 
not yet at an end began to build up the 
Hawaiian Islands. Mountains of lava, 
rising high above the sea, drew mois- 
ture from the skies, and centuries of 
‘ain and wind and beating waves la- 
boured together to transform the bar- 
ren rock into habitable land. So beau- 
tifully have they wrought that the 
traveller who visits the islands now 
may well suppose that Pele, grim god- 
dess of fire, created them expressly 
for his enjoyment, but the native Ha- 
waiian knows that only Pele’s natural 
exuberance is responsible for the acti- 
vity that built his home. 
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Honolulu’s welcome to its visitors is 
a review Of all the charms of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. While our ship made 
its siow way into the harbour the 
strains of the Royal Hawaiian Band 
floated out in greeting. Framed in 
the brilliant blue of suntit sky and 
water were the hazy purple of Oahu’s 
hills, the lush greens of her valleys, 
and the blended colour patterns of the 
city itself. Our attention was soon 
drawn, however the native boys 
swimming out to meet the ship. With 
their cheery cries and aquabatic an- 
tics they cajoled the passengers into 
showering down the silver that they 
would later wish they had kept for 
tips. Then as the liner drew in to its 
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moorings the scene on the pier c!aim- 
ed all eyes. So often a city’s docks are 
the most forlorn places one could ima- 
gine for a welcome, but this handsome 
open structure, hung with potted 
ferns and flowering plants, was a 
fitting background to the band with 
its immaculate white uniforms and 
gleaming brass and the happy, 
waving crowd in gay summer clothes 
with arms full of the colourful flower 
leis with which Hawaiians sa‘ute 
their guests. 

Here we received our first intima- 
tion that the land we had come to was 
a strange and foreign one in spite of 
being a territory of the familiar Uni- 
ted States; in one corner stood a 
group of Japanese in native costu- 
me, bowing and smiling in Oriental 
fashion; there a Chinese coolie pat- 
tered along the dock in bare feet; and 
scattered amongst the white faces 
was every type of darker-skinned 
peoples. A large, futl-bosomed Ha- 
waiian woman, in the wide-brimmed 
straw hat and enveloping Mother 
Hubbard gown which the early mis- 
sionaries had taught her forbears to 
wear, sang a hearty “Aloha” in the 
warm, rich voice of her race while we 
moved down the gang plank. Music, 
laughter, vivid colour, flowers, an at- 
mosphere half-exotic, half-comforta- 
bly familiar, a spontaneous hospita- 
lity, these are what Hawaii has to 
offer. 

Honolulu, the capital of the island 
group, is a city of more than 100,000 
inhabitants, about one third of the 
territory’s entire population. Its well- 
developed business section, contain- 
ing many modern buildings with ar- 
chitecture beautifully adapted to 
local climatic conditions, was some- 
thing of a surprise. Its homes and 
gardens are, however, its greatest 
pride, spreading out along the shore, 
in the wide valleys and up the slopes 
of the mountains that are Honolulu’s 
background. Indeed the entire city 
is a garden, for everywhere there is 
briliiant tropical foliage and abun- 
dant flowers, the year round. A 
northerner sees such a variety of 
strange flora that his first days are 
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spent in a continuous series of excla- 
mations. In May, when the trees that 
tine the avenues and shade the spa- 
cious lawns, add their vari-coloured 
masses of blossom to those of plant 
and shrub, a veritable feast of flowers 
is spread before the eyes. “The Para- 
dise of the Pacific,” Hawaiians call 
their islands, in praise of their exqui- 
site scenery, their fruitfulness, and 
the temperate climate which the 
north-east trade winds bring across 
the ocean. 

Before our first wonder-struck day 
was ended we found ourselves at far- 
famed Waikiki Beach. We were a 
little disappointed at first, for it is 
neither very long nor very wide, and 
we learned that under the blue water 
a care'ess bather may tread on a bit 
of jagged coral. However, the luring 
charm of the tree-shaded stretch of 
white sand, over which a refreshing 
sea breeze sweeps constantly, is not 
long in asserting itself. Is is kept 
scrupulously clean, thanks to the s!ow 
persistance of picturesque old China- 
men. The difficult art of surf riding, 
which can be practiced nowhere else 
as on the great combers of Waikiki 
Beach, could keep us enthralled for 
hours, whether observing or partici- 
pating. The playfu!, handsome, Ha- 
waiian beach boys, whose pleasant 
duty it is to teach the hotel guests 
how to swim or to use the surf 
boards and outrigger canoes, offer a 
challenge in physique not often ans- 
wered successfully by the once white- 
skinned bathers. These the potent 
Hawaiian sun transforms into crea- 
tures of many colours, varying from 
unhappy lobster pink to a brown 
deeper than that of any.of the nati- 
ves. Languorous hours on the warm 
sand are the choice of the majority 
of the bathers, but the tangy salt 
water has its devotees as well. Its 
temperature hovers close to that of 


the air (the daytime average is 
around 72 degrees in the winter 
months, slightly higher in sum- 


mer), making it coo] enough to be in- 
vigorating and yet sufficiently warm 
to permit of splashing about for 
hours. Thus it was not long before the 
crescent of coral sand about which the 
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Musical geyser. The action of the surf on a peculiar underground rock 


the 


southern coast of the island of Kauai causes the salt-water musica! 
as the Spouting Horn. 
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You find the Orient, too, in Hawaii. 


to-day’s flapper as becomingly. 


tourist hotels and cottages cluster 
seamed the paragon of beaches. 

It was also soon after our arrival 
that we began talking effortless Ha- 
waiian. We spoke glibly of leis (the 
pronunciation is very similar to Ita- 
lian) before leaving the ship, and in 
no time were saying lanai when we 
mentioned an open verandah, and ma- 
lahini when we spoke of ourselves — 
a word not unlike the cheechako of 
our west coast Indians, but without 
the undertone of scorn. Here the 
newcomer, so often a burden in the 
hard life of the wilderness, is some- 
one to be made much of, for econo- 


Modern Japanese maidens wear the traditional 
costumes of Japan with an easy grace, but they, or their sisters, wear the styles of 


Noticeable too, is the freshly starched and ironed 
neatness of the little Japanese children going to school. 


mic as well as social reasons, since the 
tourist business may well be counted 
amongst the principal industries of 
the islands, supporting many attrac- 
tive gift and clothing shops and living 
quarters furnished in a wide range 
of luxury. 

We spent much of our time explo- 
ring the many beautiful drives in the 
neighborhood of Honolulu, over splen- 
did roads which wander about the 
hillsides past lovely homes, up to 
ancient crater rims, or through the 
valleys where one catch inviting 
glimpses through the trees of magni- 
ficently landscaped golf courses. One 
of the most frequented drives is to 
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a point known as Nuuanu Pali. A 
winding mountain road climbs to a 
narrow pass and comes out abruptly 
at the edge of a vertical precipice 400 
feet high, the only break in the steep 
mountain wall that stretches out on 
either side. Modern engineering has 
built a tortuous road down the steep 
hillside, and one can look back at the 
great cliff, which fittingly holds a 
high place in early Hawaiian history. 
It was here in 1795 that Kamehame- 
ha having already conquered the 
chiefs of the other islands, defeated 
the ruler of Oahu by driving his fol- 
lowers over the cliff, thus becoming 
first king of the united Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

All the early history of the islands 
is dramatic. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the Spaniards discovered 
and mapped them as early as the 16th 
Century, but Captain James Cook, 
the famous British explorer, is defi- 


nitely known to have discovered them 
in 1778, and to have lost his life on 
the shores of Hawaii during a later 
stay when his men _ thoughtlessly 
went too far in violating the strong 
native taboos. Captain Vancouver 
visited them in 1792 and laid down 
the keel of a European ship for Ka- 
mehameha I, who did much to encou- 
rage foreign trade. From then on 
the islands were used increasingly as 
supply bases and earned their title 
of “crossroads of the Pacific.” 

The Hawaiian natives, of Malayo- 
Polynesian origin, were considered of 
exceptional physique among the Pa- 
cific Island tribes, and had a wealth 
of imaginative legend. Their religion 
was compounded of the fears and en- 
thusiasms which develop amongst 
tribes living intimately with nature. 
As trade with the islands increased, 
the receptive native mind absorbed 
certain of the white man’s ways and 
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The swift, thrilling ride on a surf board is not unlike a steep downhill glide on skis, 


and requires the same fine balance and 


skilful 


manoeuvring with feet and knees 
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the usual mora! confusion and disso- 
lution developed. The kings, influen- 
ced now by American advisers, now 
British, now European, grew wealthy. 
Some sought the welfare of their 
people but others sought their own. 
Meanwhile the missionaries were ra- 
pidly teaching the natives to read and 
write, and as time passed assumed, 
inevitably, positions of importance 
and in many cases wealth. At times 
when British influence was upper- 
most Hawaiian royalty aped the 
Court of St. James to an amusing de- 
gree, since the elaborate dress of the 
19th Century must have been wret- 


chedly uncomfortable in a tropical 
setting, particularly to those whose 
not distant ancestors had worn the 
suitable loin cloth and the skirt of 
tapa, with gorgeous but unconfining 
robes of feathers for ceremonial de- 
coration. 

After a series of intrigues, periods 
of foreign interference, minor local 
struggles and diplomatic battles in 
which it is useless and impossible to 
establish blame or praise, the isiands 
became a republic. This existed for 
a brief but characteristically hectic 
period, and in 1898 the group was 
made a territory of the United States, 








The outrigger canoe, now used for sporting with the waves of Waikiki Beach, was once 


the means of spreading man’s dominion over the earth. 


The Polynesians made long 


sea voyages from one i land group to another in such craft as this, often lashing two 
or three of them together for greater security. 
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Waialae Golf Course, Honolulu. In the blossoming season these trees are 


all ab'aze 


with vivid flowers. 


with a governor appointed by the Pre- 
sident, a non-voting delegate in the 
House of Representatives, and a le- 
gislature elected locally. There are 
still problems of political and social 
adjustment but the islands have de- 
veloped creditably under American 
rule and achieved an industrial im- 
portance impossible without some 
such affiliation. 

Pineapples and sugar are the prin- 
cipal island crops. Production of the 
former had increased from under 2,000 
cases of canned fruit in 1903 to over 
9,000,000 in 1929, andof the latter from 
about 600,000 tons in 1918 to over 
900,000. In driving around the island 
of Oahu, a delighful day’s trip, we 
passed through vast fields of cane 
and pineaple, and alos saw the gua- 
va, the avocado or alligator pear, the 
mango, the papaia, a delicious melon 
which grows on trees, and fields of 
rice and taro. 

Those who are fortunate enough 
to visit the islands while Kilauea is 
active will undoubtedly go to “the big 
isiand,” Hawaii, for at such times a 
sort of fever. develops and everyone 


who can get away goes to watch the 
voicano perform. However, Hawaii 
has a thousand other attractions. A 
night’s journey by confortable inter- 
island steamer takes one to Hilo, the 
county seat, a city of over 13,000 
inhabitants. Here begins the pictu- 
resque drive round the island, where 
again everything is new and diffe- 
rent. The vegetation on the Hama- 
kua coast is more luxuriant than on 
Oaku, and on this, the rainy side of 
the island, there is so much water 
that irrigation of the sugar fields is 
unnecessary, and the cane is floated 
down to the sugar mills in ditches or 
in wooden flumes strung across the 
hills and over trestles in the valleys. 

The shore iine is rugged and in 
many places high cliffs rise abruptly 
from the sea. Great gorges have been 
cut in the lava rock and the road fol- 
lows back along these ravines to a 
bridgeable spot over the rushing 
streams and falls and then goes back 
to the coast again. At other points 
a lava flow stretches out flat into the 
sea and a town clusters in the shelter 
of the bay. 
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After fol.owing the coast for about 
10 miles we turned inland and climbed 
into high country, where the vege- 
tation gradually changed. There were 
fewer trees, and of hardier varieties, 
and instead of fields of cane there 
were acres of rolling grazing land on 
whose fresh green grass cattle were 
feeding. The Parker ranch, about 
500,000 acres in extent, spreads out 
on the slopes of Mauna Kea, one of the 
five mountains that make up the is- 
land of Hawaii. Here livestock is rai- 
sed both for local use and for export, 
and polo ponies bred on the ranch 
have gained fame on the main‘and. 
The air was cool and invigorating, and 
an occasional giimpse through the 
ciouds of the summit of Mauna Kea 
told us we were well up on the slopes 
of this 13,825-foot mountain, highest 
peak in the Pacific. 
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The vegetation changed again as 
we descended to the western coast. 
Between the groves of mango and 
kukui trees we passed over lava flows 
of relatively recent origin, from dis- 
tant Mauna Loa and the nearer 
Mount Hualalai, where only the hardy 
and small shrubs maintained 
themse'ves. Elsewhere dense folia- 
ge was the rule. Fields of another 
plant growing in rocky soil, strange 
to us, were found to be coffee plan- 
tations. The day’s journey ended at 
Kailua on the Kona coast, a quaint 
village of large old trees and flower- 
decked stone walls, where a truly de- 
lightful inn spread its open-air wings 
beside the sea and offered rest to 
the traveller on a shaded lanai. The 
bay on which it faced was dotted with 
fishing vessels, as this is one of the 
favourite spots amongst the many 





The fragie beauty of the night-blooming cereus is suited to its nocturnal habits. Thi 
is on.y one of the thousands of flower types to be found in the Islands. 
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Diamond Head, lion-like in its recumbent massiveness, stands guard over Waikiki Beach. 


found on the islands where game 
fishing may be carried on. 

We made an early start the next 
morning, and climbed over beautiful 
winding roads, stopping now and then 
on a wind-swept prominence to look 
down on the deeply-indented coast 
line, to which we soon returned. Love- 
ly bays were passed where the deep 
blue water mas set off by a fringe of 
shifting white as the waves splashed 
up on jutting tongues of lava and gra- 
ceful palms were etched against the 
sky. The lava flows became more nu- 
merous, and in places supported no 
vegetation at all, but where forests 
had established themselves’. they 
were dense and jungle-like. 

For miles the road made its way 
over rough, barren lava to Honau- 
nau, one of the most interesting his- 


torical sites on the island. A few na- 
tives lives here in rather more pri- 
mitive fashion than elsewhere and 
still practice spear fishing and their 
peculiar method of throwing the net 
in shallow waters, but in the old days 
it was a populous settlement, one of 
the cities of refuge where anyone who 
was in trouble, having broken a taboo 
or offended his chief or tribe, could 
seek sanctuary under the protection 
of the priests. 

The following day was an object 
lesson in the formation of volcanic is- 
lands. To our left as we continued to 
skirt the coast was the 13,675-foot 
summit of Mauna Loa, which has a 
slope so gradual that its great height 
seems incredible. Flow after flow has 
issued from the flanks of the moun- 
tain, all now in varying stages of de- 
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The flower leis which visitors receive on arriving in Hawaii, or leaving, are made in 


the hundreds by Mother Hubbarded native women. 
heads in one wreath which sold for a quarter. 


We counted ten dozen carnation 
The paper leis serve as souvenirs of a 


happy visit long after their more fragrant counterparts have wilted and died. 


composition. Because of the slight 
rainfall in this part of the island the 
lava is slow to disintegrate, and some 
of the prehistoric flows are still prac- 
ticalty free of vegetation. Fantastic 
forms are created, and as one absorbs 
the significance of this devastation 
and realizes how relentlessly these 
slow rivers of lava bear down on all 
in their path, it is easy to understand 
the fear and respect with which the 
natives regarded their fire goddess. 
The air grew cooler as we turned 
inland, and we knew that we were 
climbing, but it was with surprise 
that we learned that we had reach the 
Voleano House and that Kilauea lay 
just off to our right. We had, I sup- 
pose, expected something resembling 
Vesuvius, and here was on!'y a great 
plateau with steam issuing eerily 
from various fissures as a fine drizzle 
began to fail. A garden has been plan- 
ted in front of the building and wisps 
of steam drifted up amidst the fuch- 


sias and the tiger lilies, like ghosts ri- 
sing from a crowded graveyard. 

The main crater of Kilauea, only a 
few hundred yards from the Volcano 
House, we found to be a great depres- 
sion about nine miles in circumferen- 
ce, with precipitous walls varying in 
height from 200 to 700 feet. It resem- 
bled a great lake of lead which had 
hardened while a freakish wind stir- 
red its surface, and the steam rising 
from it was not unlike the mist that 
hovers over cooling water. At the 
farther end another depression could 
be dimiy discerned, the fire pit known 
as Halemaumau, where Kilauea con- 
centrates its occasional spurts of ac- 
tivity. 

In the evening one of the forest 
rangers connected with Hawaii Na- 
tional Park, of which Kilauea is a 
part, gave a lecture on the volcano, 
illustrated with slides and motion pic- 
tures. His closing words aroused a 
p:easant sense of excitement as he 
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THE SMOKE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 













LUDGATE HILL 


Ludgate Hill is well known 
A to all visitors to London— 
’ extending Srom Ludgate 
Circus, it is a continuation 
Fleet Street and The Stra 
ending at historic ST. 
PAUL'S at the billtop. 


> _ ad 
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Se Pig! a 
* a) 4 I et | 
Rees cy G'S : 


HIS famous Empire Cigarette embodies all the swectness, 
mildness, coolness and flavour which lovers of good 
cigarettes in every laod associate with English cigarettes. 


Canadian smokers have shown a marked preference for 
W. D. & H. O. Wills’ Gold Flake Cigarettes—the Cream of the 
Crop—mellow and fragrant as a quality cigarette always is 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


OLD FLAKE 


A Shilling in London 
A Quarter here 
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vilage such as Captain Vancouver might have 


visited is reconstructed for 


a Honolulu pageant. 


reminded his audience that although 
Kilauea was at present inactive it 
might suddently erupt, and should 
they hear a horn during the night 
they must immediatly leave their 
rooms to learn whether they were to 
hurry over to Halemaumau and ob- 
serve its spectacular performance or 
make a dash for Hilo and safety. 
No horn disturbed our deep slum- 


ber in the cool mountain air. The 
next morning we journeyed on foot 
with another ranger who named the 
rarious shrubs and plants we passed 
on the winding trail which makes an 
easy descent into the crater. The 
everchanging texture of the crater 
lava was of constant interest, with 
its spatter cones like miniature vol- 
canoes, its fissures large enough to 
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yZ ON CHRISTMAS COUNTERS 


N CW » principle ine Kodak 


using a 
NEW FILM 


that cuts movie cost 


nearly tA 


@ Remarkable new discoveries revolu- 


tionize home movie costs . . . Offering 
home movies at a price anyone can 
afford 


A new Eastman movie camera—Ciné- 
Kodak E1cut. Entirely new in principle. 
Different in the film it uses. 

Ciné-Kodak E1Gcut takes splendid 
movies .. . yet it costs you only $39.50. 

Uses a completely new, marvelously 
fine-grained film. One foot of it does 
the work of four. A 25-foot roll at $2.50 
runs as long on the screen as the usual 
100-foot roll at $6.75. Saving 621 6% in 
cost. 

Kodascope EIGHT . . . priced at only 
$35.00 ... projects the film . . . strong, 
steady, flickerless. 

Go to your nearest Ciné-Kodak dealer. 
He'll gladly show you this ‘‘E1Gut’’ out- 
fit and the remarkable movies it makes 


at such remarkably low cost. A mar- 
velous Christmas gift—appropriate, ex- 
citing, permanent. Canadian Kodak 


Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


@ THE NEW PRINCIPLE 
Ciné-Kodak Eight makes a special 25-foot film, 
i6 mm. wide, do the work of 100 feet. It runs the 
film past the lens twice, leaving two separate 
rows of images along its full length. Eastman 
finishes this 25-foot 16 mm. film, slits it, splices 
, and returns it to you asa single 50-foot 8 mm. 
film, ready to project in Kodascope Eight. Cost 
f finishing is included in the price of the film. 


Cine-Kodak EIGHT 


Eastman’ 
NEW PRINCIPLE Afowre Camem 











e CiInf-KoODAK 
Eicut is smail, 
simple, complete. 
A real full-fledged 
movie camera. Price 
only $39.50 . and 


st cuts film cost 62\%4%. 
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In feather cloaks. and helmets of brilliant scarlet and yellow the kings of old Hawaii 


demonstrated their royalty. The amazing skill and patience that went into the making 

of these garments can be wmagined when one rea’izes that each tiny feather was knotted 

separately into the fabric woven of natural fibre. The belt of ta cloth with its 
intricate design was also the product of much labour and not a little artistry. 
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hold a grown person, and here and 
there a great hollow cave in which a 
few ferns struggled for existence. 

Halemaumau is a nearly circular 
hole about two miles in circumferen- 
ce and over 1,000 feet deep. Its steep 
walls are continual!y sloughing off, 
and even of these minor changes the 
officials of the United States Volcano 
Observatory keep a detailed record. 
Their study of the votcano has the 
two-fold purpose of obtaining purely 
scientific information on volcanolo- 
gy and of lessening the danger of vol- 
canic activity by iearning to foretell 
it. At the time of our visit the bottom 
of the pit was covered with a solid 
black substance resembling tar, but 
with the help of the coloured pictures 
of the night before it was not diffi- 
cult to imagine the scene when the 
lava lake is boiing in darting streaks 
of red, shooting up fiery fountains 
and washing the cliff sides in little 
waves of red-gold foam. 

A drive along the Chain of Craters 
Road revealed a whole series of small- 
er craters of various sizes, now inac- 
tive. A visit was made by torch-light 


P — 
Gratetul acknowledgement 
_ 


is made to the Hawatian Tourist Bureau for 
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to a weird tunnel where a current of 
hot lava had flowed out from the 
cooled surface surrounding it, leaving 
a circutar hollow of amazing regula- 
rity. All these fantastic formations, 
surrounded by luxuriant forests of 
ferns large as trees and the gnaried 
and twisted ohai, made one feel as if 
walking in a topsy turvy but stran- 
gely beautiful land. 

The following day we returned to 
the coast to see the famous black 
sands of Puna. Under a cloud-rimmed 
sky foaming breakers splashed their 
flashing white over an ebony beach 
circled by tufted pa!tms. We should 
have liked to linger at this dreamy 
bay but there were stiil schedules to 
be followed, and reluctantly we turn- 
ed back to Hilo and the steamer. 

When a few more restful days at 
Waikiki had passed we took ship for 
Vancouver, regretting that there had 
not been more time to visit Maui and 
Kauai, whose rival charms it would be 
invidious to mention here. We left 
them for the “next time” that every- 
one plans as the steamer heads home- 
ward. 
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Papaikou Bay, amongst the loveliest on the Hamakua coast. The trestle in the back- 
ground carries the railway across the valley. Similar structures are used for trans- 
porting sugar cane in flumes to the mill. 
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50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


NEW YORK 


DIRECTION: S. GREGORY TAYLOR 





America’s first truly continental 
hotel .. . facing Central Park... 
convenient to the shops, theatres and 
business perfect service and 
enticing cuisine. Delightful rooms 
as low as four dollars per day. 


The CONTINENTAL GRILL is 
always popular for dinner and sup- 
per dancing Harold Stern’s 
marvellous music. The last word 
for luncheon or tea in the European 


manner . . . that international 
rendezvous Fae 
RUMPELMAYER’S 
* 
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Editor’s Note Book 


By Lucy Soothill. 
Stoughton. 1921. 


A Passport to China. 
London: Hodder & 
21 


Seldom does one come across a book 
of travel so well worth reading from 
cover to cover as this account of life and 
travel in China, south and north. Mrs. 
Soothill was the wife of a missionary, 
and both she and her husband not only 
spread the Faith among the Chinese 
but made close friends. There is sym- 
pathy and humour and understanding 
in her account of life in town and country 
in China, the ways of the people, from 
mandarin or peasant, family relations, 
household management, sanitation, food, 
means of transportaton, hospitality, 
religion, work, play, and what not. Here 
is Mrs. Soothill’s summing up: “My 
first experience of China was a Riot; 
my last a Revolution. Was living in 
China worth while? Well worth while.” 


The Canadian Climate. By C. E. Koeppe. 
Bloomington, Iill., McKnight and 
McKnight. 1931. 


When one remembers that Pelee 
Island, the southernmost point § in 
Canada, is in about the same latitude as 
Rome, and that its northernmost point 
is not far from the North Pole, one can 
readily understand why there should be 
a good deal of variety of climate in the 
Dominion. Dr. Koeppe discusses many 
other phases of the subject, pressure, 
winds and storms, sunshine and tem- 
perature, moisture, ete., and among 
other things one learns a good deal about 
that curious phenomenon the Chinook 


Wind. 


Canada as a Builder of Motor Cars. 
Oshawa: General Motors Products of 
Canada, Limited. 


Prepared for the information of dele- 
gates to the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference at Ottawa, this handsome publi- 
cation with its concise text and many 
illustrations, emphasizes the widespread 
distribution of the industry and the 
extent to which it enters into the 
economic life of the Dominion. 
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lhe Charm of Ottawa. By Blodwen 
Davies. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart. 1932. $2.50. 


This attractive and readable account 
of the Canadian Capital was published 
appropriately during the meetings of the 
Imperial Conference. What Miss Davies 
did some little time ago for Quebec, she 
has now done for Ottawa—written a book 
that does not pretend to be exhausive 
or in any particular sense a book of 
references, but rather a series of pictures 
of what Ottawa has been and is—the 
vouthful capital of a young and enthusi- 
astic and ambitious Dominion. We are 
told something about Philomen Wright, 
Nicholas Sparks, Colonel By and Brad- 
dish Billings, and the days of Bytown; 
of the time when lumber was king on the 
Ottawa; of the momentous decision to 
make Ottawa the capital, and the 
erection of the magnificent Parliament 
Buildings; of the atmosphere of govern- 
ment, and the increasing recognition of 
Ottawa as the Capital rather than the 
Town. Miss Stephens’ admirable etch- 
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ings very happily illustrate the text. 
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Laie Effects  —ccrours 


The shades on your decorative table and janes sane 
floor lamps can only attain their fullest vory 
Old Rose 


beauty when bulbs of the right colour are 
used. Experiment with bulbs of various 





colours until the most pleasing effect is 


obtained 












































MEET THE FAMILY 


Through the columns of CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
JOURNAL, the national advertiser addresses all members 


* of the families of Canada’s most substantial classes. 


Here is a market of tremendous purchasing power. You 
are invited to make their acquaintance. 
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A Photograph of Montmorency Falls near Quebec City, by the Surveys Division, Canadian Airways Limited 


The SKYWAYS of CANADA 


From the Magdalen Islands on the Atlantic 
to the coastal waters of the Pacific, Canadian 
Airways planes and flying boats day in 
and day out traverse the skyways of Canada. 


The largest air transport company in the 
Dominion, Canadian Airways, in 1931, 
flew 1,832,794 miles: carried 1,223,908 
pounds of mail, express and freight and 
8,047 passengers. The Surveys Division 
photographed 3,432 square miles of territory. 


Canadian Airways, expanding rapidly in 
scope and in value to the country, maintains 
the highest standard of air-worthiness. All 
pilots and engineers are government licen- 
sed and are men of tested skill and 
long experience in Canadian flying. 


In travel, in business and in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural resources, this 
type of dependable air service is an 
increasingly vital factor. 


CANADIAN AIRWAYS 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 
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A Message from the President 
To Members of 


Che Canadian Geographical Society 


DEAR FELLOW MEMBER, 


The Canadian Geographical Society has now been in existence for nearly three years, 
and one of its main activities has been the publication of the CAN ADIAN GEOGRA- 
PHICAL JOURNAL. Through this magazine our 25,000 members throughout the 
Dominion and beyond its borders have been kept in touch ‘with the results of geographical 
research, and as a Society we have been able to do useful and patriotic work in bringing 
to the attention of a wide circle of intelligent readers the scenic and economic resources 
of Canada. 

Owing to an unhappy combination of circumstances, the worst factor in which has 
been the prevailing depression, the Woodward Press, which had from the beginning 
published the JOURNAL for the Society, went into liquidation as the October number 
was being printed. Under our contract with them, it was their duty not only to print 
the JOURNA AL and see to its distribution but also to collect the fees of our members. These 
fees were deposited in a publication fund and were used to meet the cost of bringing out 
the magazine. Unfortunately the failure of Woodward Press, which had carried the 
financial risk of publishing the JOURNAL, has swept away the balance of the subscrip- 
tions which would otherwise be available to publish forthcoming numbers. 

This was the situation which confronted your Executive Committee. They had 
the difficult task of finding ways and means of carrying on the JOURNAL until such 
time as renewals of members’ subscriptions would become available, and they had to 
do this at a time when money was exceedingly hard to obtain. Largely because they 
had faith in the purposes of the Society, and because the character and quality of the 
JOURNAL have earned the respect of business interests, your Committee has succeeded 
in making arrangements with a reliable publishing house for the production of the magazine. 
It has taken two months hard work to bring this about and to get this number into your 
hands. This issue is dated October-December, Nos. 4-6, which will bring volume 5 of 
the Journal up to date for binding and other purposes. The new publishers have under- 
taken to date all existing membership subscriptions two months ahead which will com- 
pensate for the two numbers which have not been issued 

With the January issue we confidently hope to have the magazine again on its feet, 
and, with the advantage of three years’ experience pointing the way to certain economies 
in its production, and the hope that the bottom of this period of depression is now behind 
us, there is no reason to doubt that the JOURNAL will rise with the tide of returning 
prosperity and fill an even more important place in the life of the country than it has 
in the past. 

Please keep in mind that you and I are something more than subscribers to the 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. We are members of a national society 
which publishes this magazine as one of its activities, and which looks forward to the 
development of other and perhaps equally important ways of serving the best interests 
of the Dominion. The JOURNAL is not only worth while for its own sake, but it is the 
foundation upon which we must build up our plans for other geographical projects. I 
confidently appeal to you, therefore, to regard yourself as a missionary for the Canadian 
Geographical Society, and to spare no effort to build up its membership among your 
own friends and in your own community. The more members we have, the better 
JOURNAL we can produce, and the larger will become our opportunities of national 
usefulness in other directions. Please, therefore, urge your friends and neighbours to 
become members, fill in the sheet on the last page of this issue and mail it to the 


Honorary Secretary at the Publication Office, Sun Life Building, Montreal. 


Yours sincerely, 


Cnr Cuetf 


PRESIDENT. 
rHE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE OTTAWA, ONT. 
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POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS AND ALL 
DOCUMENTS OF A MONETARY CHARACTER. 


OTTAWA 
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511 Place d'Armes 


TORONTO 
1112 Bank of Hamilton Bidg. 


HOWARD W. PILLOW, President. 
CHARLES G. COWAN, Vice-Pres. & Man. Dir. 

















Travellers Cheques 


are accepted at par by merchants and 
others in payment for merchandise, 
by hotels in payment of accounts, by 
Steamship, Railway, Sleeping Car Com- 
panies and Tourist Agencies for cost of 
tickets and other transportation ex- 
penses—and are cashed at par by 
all Express Agents and thousands of 
Banks throughout the world — including 
all Chartered Banks ard their Branches 
in Canada. 


They may be CASHED or SPENT the 

world over—and are the safest and 

most convenient travel funds whether 

ams by Rail, Ship, Motor or 
ne. 
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Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and Most Banks 














“If I can only hang on 
for another year!” 


That's what thousands are saying. It’s what may happen 
to them and their dependants during the next twelve 


months that terrifies them. 


Here's where life insurance comes to the rescue. 


A modest payment to the Sun Life, in the form of a 
& premium, instantly creates an estate of $10,000, $20,000, 


$50,000 


whatever you can afford to buy. 


That leaves your mind clear of worry for the future and 
by so doing enormously increases your ability to win through. 


A policy for every purse 


and every condition. 


See a Sun Life representative 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 


MONTREAL 
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“T Feel That The Bank of Montreal 
Has A Distinct Personality ” 


Said an old customer of the Bank 
recently: “In my opinion a bank has 
a personality just as positive and dis- 
tinct as that of an individual.” 


The personality of the Bank of 
Montreal, created by its founders and 
perpetuated by their successors, is 
reflected in the substantial charac- 
ter of the clientele the Bank has 
drawn to it, and expresses itself 
through more than 600 Branches, 


AED Head Office: 


Mm Montreal 


which are so many points of con. 
tact with the people and the com- 
mercial life of Canada. 


The elements which have gone into 
that intangible but very real thing 
—the personality of Canada’s oldest 
bank—include the Bank’s unwaver- 
ing strength and conservatism, its 
helpful, efficient service, and its 
thorough knowledge of local con- 
ditions wherever it is represented. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $750,000,000 
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From the Editor 














To the Members of the Society 
FTER a couple of months’ tribulation, during which the JOURNAL 


has been in a state of suspended animation, we are off with this 

number to a new start. The circumstances which made it impos- 
sible to get out a number either in October or November have been explained 
to you by the President in his Message published in this issue, and it 
is sufficient to add here that we have every reason to believe that the new 
arrangements we have made for publication will be much more satis- 
factory to the Scciety then these cf the past. It has been encouraging 
to krow, from kurdreds cf letters received from members, that the character 
and quality of the JOURNAL heve met with your approval. In main- 
taining and increasing the high standards of the past we count upon 
your cooperation, and will at all times be grateful to you for suggestions 
as to ways and means of improving the magazine. 


The present membership cf the Society is 25,000. That may not 
seem much out of a population of 10,000,000, but it is a very good founda- 
tion to build upon, because jor the most part it is made up of intelligent, 
thinking people, people who know what their Society and their JOURNAL 
represent in useful public service, and are prepared to stand behind it. Here, 
for instance, is som ething thet we can all do with very little effort, and 
the results of which wculd be cf almost incalculable value; let each of us 
get three new members for the Scciety and send their names and addresses 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Society at the Publication Office: Sun Life 
Building, Montreal. That would give us a membership of 100,000—and 
do you realize what it would mean to the Society> In the first place it 
would enable us to enlarge and improve the JOURNAL, and make it 
even more emphatically a national magazine oj which every Canadian 
should feel greud; and at the scme time it would make it possible for 
the Society to fcllcw the excmple of the Royal Geographical Society and 
the American Geogreghical Scciety, if only at first in a small way, by 
encouraging exploration and geographical research in out-oi-the-way parts 
of the Dominion. You may utilize the list on reverse side of this page. 


With the best of good wishes for Christmas and the New Year. 
THE EDITOR 











DID YOU RECEIVE YOUR SEPTEMBER NUMBER? 





In the confusion resulting from the failure of the Woodward Press, it appears that the September 
number of the JOURNAL was not mailed to some members of the Society. 
checking this at the present time, members who did not receive the September number are requested 
to advise the Honorary Secretary of the Society, Fifth Floor, Sun Life Building, Montreal. 


As there is no means of 





Names Proposed for Membership 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Fill in and return to 
The Honorary Secretary 

CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Fifth Floor, Sun Life Building 


Dominion Square, Montreal, Que. 








Name Address 








Enclosed find $ in payment of above memberships 


Please bill me for the above memberships for 1933 at the rate of $3.00 
eat h. 
Strike Out 
What Does 
Not Apply 


Please send greeting cards indicating the undersigned as donor of the 
memberships as Christmas gifts. 


f 


Enclosed also find § for renewal of my membership 
lor vears 


Name 


Fee: 

Canada and British Empire $3.00 per year 
United States and Mexico $3.50 per year 
Other Countries $4.00 = Address 


Vake remittances payable at par in Montreal to the order of the Canadian Geographical 


Society 
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Goodwill Remembrance 


Give a Membership in 





It is easy for you to lend our Society the support which 
is solicited by our distinguished Patron, the Earl of 
Bessborough and our President —to persuade others to 


hecome members. 


Fill in the blank which appears in this issue, with the 
name of any friend or relative whom you may wish to 
compliment on a birthday or other occasion. 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL Coming each month 
is a constant remembrance that will be appreciated as 
much as the subtle compliment which a gift of mem- 
bership in the Society conveys. 


Make remittances payable to the order of the CANADIAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL Society and mail to 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Fifth Floor - - - Sun Life Building - - ~- Montreal, Que. 


Should any recipient of your gift already be a member, membership 
. uested 


nded for the period designated unless otherwise ré 
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BY THE JAPAN CURREN 


CIOLF 
me OO 


in Canada’s Evergreen 
Playground 


fashionable, internationally known 
holiday spot, with your money at par 
4 spot to which you can escape so easily, 
where snow and ice are only a memory 
There, you can play golf all the year 
round . ride swim to your heart's 
content, or play tennis, under a clear 
sky, and warm, mellow sun! Go to 
’ winter vacation 
1 and vigour out-of 
s Evergreen Playground 
it Vancouver and 
ngs en rcute 


Fifth Annual Empress 
Mid-Winter Golf 


Tournament 


VICTORIA GOLF CLUB, OAK BAY, 
FEBRUARY 20-25, 1933 
mpetition open to all guests of the 
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ENTRY FEE 
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Special rates at pe eaten Hotel 
during Golf Week 


$272.75 
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$31.50 
European Plan 


























